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le there a plan for your life? 


Yes! says this 
book clearly 
and unmistakably. 


Jn plain, forthright language, God’s Great Plan for You, by Ri! 
R. Caemmerer, maps out what it means to be one of the Lord’: 
people. You'll ask, ‘‘Just what kind of life plan is this? Hov) 
| follow it? What in the world does it have to do with my friend} 
relatives and all the other people | know?” 


God’s Great Plan for You leads into these questions. Then it 
you out — kindled by the answer — to your daily life of opportur 


Here is the simple, exciting story of what God does for yo 
how He rescues you from death for life . . . and more, how He: 
you into His plan of showing and giving life to others. | 


Read this little volume (and you'll probably read it again). 
pass it on to your spouse and relatives and friends. With it 
a chain reaction of renewed enthusiasm and dedication to liy 
His own people. Only $2.00 


While they’re away from family and home church, 
them “Meditations for College Students” 


by Donald Deffner, 
W. J. Fields, Ronald Goerss, 
and Edward Wessling 


Collegians will like this book, for it comes a thoughtful gift from parents or friends and 
right from the campus. Three of the authors an excellent book for college library shelves. 
are now ministering to college students, and the The student will find in it a rich devotional 
fourth is a former campus pastor. program, including suggested Bible readings, 

Relevantly and directly, these meditations prayers, Lenten devotions, and a series on the 
approach the problems, temptations, and in- Apostles’ Creed. And, of course, he’ll read the 
tellectual growing pains of the college student. meditations on those subjects and_ situations 
They help him mature in faith while he explores so much a part of campus life. 
new areas of learning. And they encourage him 
to continue his fellowship and worship life in 
the church while he is away from home. 


Encourage the student to establish a devo- 
tional pattern within the framework of campus 


eee life. Order a copy of Meditations for College 
Meditations for College Students makes Students. $2.75 


Concordia Publishing House e 3558 South Jefferson Avenue ® 


St. Lovis 18, Missouri 
Please send me: 


No. 15W1241, GOD'S GREAT PLAN FOR YOU, by Caemmerer, @ $2.00 
No. 6W1082, MEDITATIONS FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS, by Deffner-Fields-Goerss-Wessling, @ $2.75 


I enclose $_____ CL) Bill me 
(To cover partial cost of shipping and postage — on all CASH ORDERS — 
your total purchase. Actual transportation costs will be billed on all CHARGE eae See mete IER 
INGme se es 
Redrest PUBLISHING HO 
i SAINT LOUIS 18, MIS 
Zone. State. 
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In a Day of Stalemate 


Many issues hanging in suspension when 1961 began remain 

unresolved as it fades into history. Germany is still divided; so is 

Berlin. Korea, China, Jordan, Vietnam — one by one they follow 

- the same pattern of no-decision conflicts. Nobody wins, nobody 
loses. Result: stalemate. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


C. Baerwald, C. A. Behnke, L. F. Brose, 
- Coates, W. J. Danker, A. U. Deye, 
. T. Eggers, C. A. Gieseler, E. H. Hein- 
n,, C. C. Janzow, A. F. Katt, E. A. Kett- 
r, Lucille Klaas, A. P. Klausler, E. F. 
ug, E. F. Kraemer, A. R. Kretzmann, 
. Manz, R. K. Menzel, G. W. Mun- 
mger, R. F. Norden, R. D. Preus, J. M. 
nge, O. C. Rupprecht, A. v. R. Sauer, 


President Kennedy, who took office in January after a near 
deadlock at the polls, finds reaction to his “New Frontier” sharply 
divided. Such problems as management-labor relations, civil rights, 
and Federal aid to education still await decisive action. While 
America waits, extremists clog the vacuum. 


In a day of almost universal stalemate churches flying the cross 
of Jesus should be sounding a clear, positive, captivating message. 
If something is to seize the hearts of men and inflame them with 
desire to work for salutary decisions, surely it must come from the 
one institution God has endowed with the Word of divine authority 
and has commissioned to proclaim, ““Thus saith the Lord!” 


EDITORIAL BOARD 

illiam F. Baehr, George J. Beto, Harry 
. Dankworth, Vernon H. Koehler (secre- 
ry), Carl T. Koester, Louis P. Lochner, 
win L. Lueker, William E. Wessler, Ro- 
nd P. Wiederaenders (chairman). 

But, alas, the church too has its extremists. Extremists to the right 
are suspicious of any new accent or application. Things must be 
said and done as they have always been said and done, it is held. 
There are no theological questions which have not been adequately 
answered. Any break with the past marks another step toward 
liberalism. And every effort to heal the wounds of a divided Chris- 
tendom represents a compromise of principle. By spreading mis- 
trust and misgiving these extremists attract the overheated and the 
unfulfilled. But negative, legalistic tactics settle no issues. 
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Extremists to the left blast the very foundations of Christian 
truth. Old concepts must go, they say. “Antiquated” doctrinal 
formulations have no message for a world that puts men in orbit. 
The day of “ready-made” answers to theological problems is long 
gone. And we can no longer live in our “ecclesiastical ghettos.” 
Every church must lose its identity and contribute what it has to 
the social and cultural forces of any given land. But when did 
leftism ever lead the way to clear-cut decisions? 


Often “liberal” theologians show adroitness for pinpointing 
problems. Speaking a semiforeign language that helps establish 
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them as specialists, they frequently tantalize clergy and laity alike 
with updated formulations which, when unscrambled, say nothing. 
They are specialists talking to specialists. . 


ow Down and Live 6 
By Norman Temme Religion must speak to people who live, think, feel, grow, 
New York, N.Y. learn, work, lve, wed, trust, hurt, and die. These little one- 
lear Testimony 8 syllable words are among the biggest in man’s vocabulary. Theo- 
By Erich Heintzen logians need to remint their verbiage into the coin of the realm. 
ee nenela, 1, Certainly we must bear growing pains to widen our thought and 
ave That Stamp! 10 language range. Of course, we cannot move forward if we simply 
By Paul Ockrassa hold sluggishly or blindly to applications of the Word made by 
St. Louis, Mo. our spiritual forebears. Granted, we must get out of our isolated 
hurch Seating 14 communities if we are to do God’s work in the world. 
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pecial Report 18 God’s Word is God’s own means of grace. We need encourage- 
: 22 ment to read it gladly, reverently, expectantly. We need stimu- 
AS aaa lation to grasp it firmly as the truth, the verity of verities. 
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In this frustrating age of stalemate we must exalt the wondrous 


’ divine Revelation centering in Christ, through whom we are more 


than conquerors. We must edify and inspire each other to take 
bold leaps of faith and win decisive victories for our Redeemer — 
while He still holds back the dawn of Judgment. 
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Ou THIS WONDERFUL STARLIT 
SUMMER NIGHT we have left the noise of 
the city for the quiet of God’s country. 
We are lying on our backs in the long, 
soft grass under the great canopy of the 
sky. With awe our eyes are sweeping 
the heavens and the innumerable stars 
which Abraham was once asked to count. 

We are peering into a vast unknown 
universe. What distances lie between the 
earth and the heavenly bodies! 

One of the nearest planets is 
Mars, 34,000,000 miles away, astron- 
omers tell us. Another planet is Jupiter, 
400,000,000 miles distant. At 25,000 
miles an hour it would take four years 
to travel there and back. The moon is 
fairly close to the earth planet, 240,000 
miles of space travel, or ten times the 
24,000 miles of the earth’s circumference. 

What should a Christian think of 
all the plans, preparations, and attempts 
to explore outer space? Some scientists 
doubt the possibility of landing a human 
being on any of the planets. One recently 
advocated investing our money in im- 
proving and enlarging our telescopes, 
through which he claims we could learn 
as much as we do by space travel. 


It is 
really 
nothing 
new 
to hear: 
“Man 
in 
space!” 
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Some fundamentalist Bible inter- 
eters object to space travel on 
sriptural grounds. They quote such 
xts as Psalm 115:16: “The heaven, 
en the heavens, are the Lord’s, but 
e earth hath He given to the chil- 
en of men.” 


But for quite some time human be- 
gs have been flying planes through 
e atmosphere without scruples of 
nscience. Can it be morally wrong, 
én, to pierce outer space in rockets? 


TRAVEL TO THE MOON 


Space travel ranks close to the 
Id war as the foremost topic of 
mversation today. The August 1961 
eader’s Digest carried an article 
n “What’s It Like in Outer Space?” 
t a September retreat of the 
hurch Federation of Greater Chi- 
ago “Problems of the Space Age” 
ere discussed. Dr. John W. Klotz, 
rofessor of natural science at Con- 
ordia Senior College, Fort Wayne, 
d., has written Challenge of the 
pace Age (Concord Book, Con- 
ordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
o., $1.00). 

We, too, are interested in reading 
nd talking about the most recent de- 
elopments in the space age. Most 
f us are not eager to participate 
ersonally in this program of con- 
uering the unknown. We are rather 
illing to leave that to others, to let 
ome daring “George” do it. 

As for traveling to the moon, we 
ay have the same sentiments as the 
orld-famous Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 
ho says: “Until now the moon has 
nspired me only with poetic dreams. 
don’t think humanity will be hap- 
yier when it has taken over control 
yf the moon.” 

But in September 1959 a Russian 
nissile hit the moon. Lunik II must 
1ave given this subject of poetry and 
ong quite a jolt! In the next month 
“unik III made photographs of the 
yack side of the moon, which never 
aces the earth. 

On April 12, 1961, this dramatic 
nessage flashed throughout our 
jlanet: “Man in space!” Major Yuri 
jJagarin had circled the earth in 89 
ninutes. And on May 5 United 
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States Navy Commander Alan B. 
Shepard, Jr., traveled through space 
at 5,100 miles an hour, 115 miles 
above the earth. 


These were red-letter days in space 
exploration. They foreshadow more 
progress and success in the imme- 
diate future. As Christians watch 
these spectacular achievements, they 
are grateful to God for the many 
blessings which have come to us 
through the sciences and for the 
knowledge of the skies which we 
have gained. 

Gazing into the vast canopy of the 
heavenly bodies on this starlit night, 
we are deeply impressed with the 
immensity of the universe God has 
created. “The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth His handiwork. . . . O Lord, 
how manifold are Thy works! In 
wisdom hast Thou made them all. 
The earth is full of Thy riches... . 
Praise ye Him, sun and moon, praise 
Him, all ye stars of light. Praise 
Him, ye heaven of heavens, and ye 
waters that be above the heavens.” 


THE REAL SPACE MAN 

Looking at the stars also reminds 
us that it is really nothing new to 
hear: “Man in space!” A Man once 
said: “I came forth from the Father 
and am come into the world. Again 
I leave the world and go to the 
Father.” Who is the greatest space 
traveler? Gagarin? Shepard? No in- 
deed. His name is Jesus Christ, Very 
God of Very God, “who for us men 
and for our salvation came down 
from heaven and was incarnate by 
the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary 
and was made man.” 

His journey from God the Father 
into our human nature to dwell 
among men as a member of the 
human race is the greatest achieve- 
ment in time and eternity. To cele- 
brate His coming to earth, His fol- 
lowers in the Christian church sing: 

He leaves His heavenly Father's 

throne, 

Is born an infant small, 

And in a manger, poor and lone, 

Lies in a humble stall. 


At the close of His visit to our 
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planet He returned to His heavenly 
throne. After teaching and preach- 
ing, helping and healing, suffering 
and dying and rising again for the 
sins of all people, He assembled His 
disciples and followers at the Mount 
of Olives. “And He was taken up, 
and a cloud received Him out of 
their sight.” 

The ascension angels promised a 
return visit by the One who had just 
disappeared out of their sight. ‘This 
same Jesus which is taken up from 
you into heaven shall so come in like 
manner as ye have seen Him go into 
heaven.” 

Then all inhabitants of this earth, 
the living and the dead, shall be 
gathered together. “They shall see 
the Son of Man coming in the clouds 
of heaven with power and great glory. 
And He shall send His angels with 
a great sound of a trumpet, and they 
shall gather together His elect from 
the four winds, from one end of 
heaven to the other.” This will be 
the last space migration as foretold 
by our Lord. 


PEOPLE ON OTHER PLANETS? 


In the meantime, however, are 
there people living on some of the 
other planets? Says Dr. Klotz in 
Challenge of the Space Age: “It may 
be that we shall never know. To go 
beyond our own solar system would 
require traveling with the speed of 
light. It is unlikely that we shall ever 
be able to attain such a speed with 
our space vehicles.” But he cautions: 
“Once more we must be careful that 
we do not argue from the silence of 
Scripture that life does not exist 
elsewhere.” 

For the time being and in the 
foreseeable future our “world” in 
which we are to go and preach the 
Gospel to every creature will be this 
earth. Of some 3,000,000,000 people 
on this globe, 70 percent are still 
without Christ. In these United 
States about 70,000,000 people are 
not affiliated with a Christian church, 
and 20,000,000 children are not re- 
ceiving any religious instruction. 

Our missionary space travel in the 
future must needs be horizontal, not 
vertical. 


we foil 

and we spin, 
but when 
day is done- 
to what end? 


& END IS A GOOD TIME to 


ask a very proper question — espe- 
cially if the year ahead is the year 
of our Lord 1962. The question is: 
“What’s your hurry?” 

The man dressed in a dark-blue 
uniform asked it yesterday on a New 
York street corner when the taxi 
driver went through a red light. 

“What’s your hurry?” said the po- 
liceman. “Going to a fire?” 

(Perhaps we all are — to an 
atomic fire, a worldwide holocaust, 
an earth-consuming conflagration. ) 

And what said the cabbie to the 
cop? What we all say, “Sorry, but 
I have no time!” 

No time? The person who says 
that often means, “I have nothing but 
time, for I have no eternity. I’m not 
going anywhere. I have only one life 
to live, and I’ve got to make the most 
of it while the clock ticks on.” 


No time for God? 

As soon to say, No time 

To eat or sleep, to love or die. 
Take time for God, 

Or you will dwarf your soul; 
And when the angel Death 
Comes knocking at your door, 
A poor, misshapen thing you’ll be 
To step into eternity. 


No time for God? 
What fools we are to clutter up 
Our lives with common things, 
And leave without heart’s gate 
The Lord of Life and Life itself — 
our God! 
(TROTT) 


Man’s Quest for Speed 


Our world is afflicted with a speed 
complex. Neither the nature nor the 
amount of our work accounts for 
the frequency and severity of human 
breakdown so much as our obsession 
to hurry, hurry, hurry. Norman Vin- 
cent Peale says we have the green- 
light philosophy; it’s not that we 
must make that green light, but how 
terrible it is to have to wait through 
the red! 

On Oct. 14, 1947, Maj. Charles 
E. Yeager of the Air Force broke 
the sound barrier. His experimental 
XS-1 jet streaked across the sky at 
760 miles an hour and thus became 
the first vehicle to fly faster than 
sound. So significant was this achieve- 
ment from the military point of view 
that it was not officially made public 
until the following year. 

On Nov. 9, 1961, Maj. Robert M. 
White rode the X-15 rocket at six 
times the speed of sound. His speed 
was established at 4,093 miles an 
hour. However, this feat created 
hardly a ripple in the public mind. 
White’s flight was overshadowed by 
the recent space journeys of Amer- 
ican and Soviet astronauts traveling 
four times as fast as the X-15. 

Man began to dream of achieving 
fantastic speeds a long time ago. 
A fanciful expression of this desire 
was penned by William Shakespeare 
in 1596: “Il put a girdle round the 
earth in 40 minutes.” (Puck in 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream) 

In 1975, it is now predicted, a 
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person boarding a space rocket it 
London can expect to find himself iz 
Los Angeles 40 minutes later. The 
rocket, designed to hold 25 passen 
gers, will be launched at an estimatec 
speed of 12,000 mph. It will react 
a peak altitude of 35 miles befor 
beginning its descent. 


Why the Rush? 


What’s the hurry? Where did we 
get this rush philosophy? What is 
at the bottom of it? While there i: 
much to be admired in man’s ques 
for speed, there are also some dis 
turbing factors underlying our drive 
to get places in a hurry. 

We Americans have some false 
concepts of success. In certain re- 
spects our philosophies of achieve: 
ment are more pagan than Christian 
All that matters, we think, is: “Turr 
on the steam, break the old record 
get there first and stay ahead of the 
other fellow; no matter what it costs. 
stay ahead!” We have developec 
what Robert J. McCracken call 
“America’s unpardonable sin,” anc 
what is certainly one of our nation’s 
most consuming fears — the fear 0; 
failure! 

Again, we are somewhat obsessec 
with “mammon.” The love we attack 
to it is the root of our evils. We've 
got to make a little more money, ac- 
cumulate a few more stocks, increas¢ 
our acreage, step up our production 
Like the rich farmer in Jesus’ story 
we have only one answer to the prob: 
lem of surpluses — bigger barns 
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And how we gripe about income 
axes, rising prices, and Government 
spending, while insisting all the while 
bn the finer things that money can 
Duy! 

But what will it profit a man to 
bain that “extra buck” or a few extra 
undred or thousand dollars, for that 
atter, if in the process he sells his 
soul? There are no pockets in 
hrouds. If a man chooses to be 
buried in his best business suit, he 
still goes into his grave with all 
hirteen pockets empty! 

Then we are often held by the 
‘tyranny of expectations.” More is 
demanded than we can offer. We are 
pressed on all sides and driven mer- 
ilessly beyond our capacities. The 
desire to please is a wholesome factor 
n the human personality only so long 
as it is kept within proper bounds. 
In recent years “coronary” has 
reamed up with cancer in the record 
“killer” class. 


Hurry Up and Wait 

Seeking to break the sound bar- 
rier, man too often breaks the sanity 
barrier. When did you last lose your 
remper? Why? Chances are it hap- 
pened because something or some- 
body got in your way. It was not so 
much that you were prevented from 
accomplishing your goal — you prob- 
ably did in the long run — but you 
had to change your timetable, slow 
Jown your pace. And you got mad 
—just flew off the handle! 

Hurry means worry! The anxiety 
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live... 


of our age reflects our misplaced 
faith, our mistaken idea that the con- 
trol of this universe depends on us. 
Many of our worries result from our 
trying to play God with the planets 
and peoples of the universe, then 
discovering that we are defeated and 
discredited in the process. 

Haste makes waste! We toil and 
we spin, but when day is done — to 
what end? An Oriental visitor, being 
shown through an American home, 
listened patiently to repeated expla- 
nations of the purpose of each time- 
saving gadget. At the end of his 
enlightening tour he asked: “What 
do you do with all the time you 
save?” Yes, what do we do? 

Here’s the sad history of several 
time-savers: 

Jan saves time skipping lunch and 
other meals; she spends it nurs- 
ing an ulcer. 

Jack saves time going 40 mph in 
a 25 mph zone; he spends it 
walking to work —no driver’s 
license. 

Joan saves time taking “happy 
pills” to keep going all hours; 
she spends it seeing her psy- 
chiatrist. 


A famous surgeon used to say to 
his students in medical school: “Now, 
gentlemen, don’t be in a hurry, be- 
cause there is no time to lose.” He 
spoke the truth. How often have you 
not discovered the hidden wisdom of 
the old saying: “The hurrier I be- 
come, the behinder I get”? 
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Take Your Time 


All time saved is really lost unless 
it is savored, that is, given zest 
through pursuit of those values which 
outlast time — 


Only one life, twill soon be past, 
Only what’s done for Christ will 
last. 


In direct contrast to man’s hurry 
we find God’s patience. He has 
waited long, is waiting still. He 
whose hand holds the stop watch on 
a world “going to a fire” is forbear- 
ing, as Peter says, “not wishing that 
any should perish, but that all 
should reach repentance” (2 Peter 
3:9 RSV). For this, time waits. For 
this, man must hurry. Not only time 
— eternity! 

Christopher Morley has given us 
this whimsical bit of verse: 

I, who all my life had hurried, 

Came to Peter’s crowded gate; 

And, as usual, I was worried, 

Fearing that I might be late. 

So when I began to jostle 

(I forgot that I was dead), 

Patient smiled the old apostle, 

“Take your eternity!” he said. 


But we shall never take eternity 
there unless we have here and now 
grasped and clasped it to our hearts 
as the gift of God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

“He that hath the Son hath life.” 
And when you have that life in your 
heart, you know you’re not “going 
toras ire.” 

So, what’s your hurry? 


GILLEN 
TleS WU UIMION Y 


N A JUNE DAY IN 1530 it 
became necessary for Lutherans at 
the Diet of Augsburg to assure that 
august assembly and its presiding 
Emperor Charles V that they (the 
Lutherans) indeed knew the mean- 
ing of Christmas! 

Does it seem strange to you that 
the reformers felt called upon to 
state their unqualified adherence to 
so fundamental a Christian doctrine 
as that confessed in Article III: Of 
the Son of God? 

Then remember that their arch 
antagonist, Dr. Eck, in his “404 er- 
rors” had placed under a cloud the 
Lutheran position also on this point. 
However, Chancellor Beyer, who is 
reading the Lutheran Confession to 
the assembly, is about to dispel that 
cloud. 

What he has to say is concerned 
with two main points: the person 
and the work of Christ. 

Mr. Beyer begins: 


“Also they [Lutherans] teach 
that THE WORD, that is, THE 
SON OF GOD, did assume THE 
HUMAN NATURE in the womb 
of the blessed Virgin Mary. . . .” 


(A clear testimony to the incar- 
tion and the virgin birth of the 
ord) 


“... 80 that there are two na- 


res, the divine and the human, 
separably conjoined in one Per- 
m, one Christ, true God and true 
ats...” 


Behind the roll of these formal 
hrases lies the history of the great 
octrinal controversies of the earlier 
nturies. A number of these were 
ccasioned by false teaching concern- 
g the Second Person of the Holy 
rinity, particularly about the two 
atures of Christ. 

For example, the Nestorians vir- 
ally separated Christ into two Per- 
ns. The Council of Ephesus (431) 
ondemned this heresy and asserted 
e unity of Christ’s person. Again, 
e Eutychians taught that Christ had 


ristmas 


ut one nature, that of God. The 
ouncil of Chalcedon (451) repu- 
iated this error and maintained the 
wo natures of Christ, the divine and 
e human. 

In these ecumenical, or general, 
hurch councils the orthodox teach- 
ng was reaffirmed against heretics 
nd incorporated into the great creeds 
f the church, especially the Athana- 
ian Creed. 

In Article HI of the Augsburg 
onfession the Lutherans are de- 
laring: We, too, stand with the 
reeds, the common confession of 
he Christian church. 


HUMILIATION 


Closely connected with the two 
natures are the two states of Christ, 
the state of humiliation and the state 
of exaltation. To the first belongs 
the incarnation, already mentioned. 
Mr. Beyer now cites the other fa- 
miliar stages: 


« who was born of the Virgin 
Mary, truly suffered, was crucified, 
dead, and buried. . . .” 


(With the word “truly” the Lu- 
therans here reject the old Docetist 


heresy, which maintained that Christ’s 
body was a phantom. ) 

And the purpose of His true suf- 
fering and death? 


“,.. that He might reconcile the 
Father unto us and be a sacrifice, 
not only for original guilt but also 
for all actual sins of men... .” 


Christ’s sacrifice — the Holy One 
for sinners — is clearly set forth. His 
sacrifice is said to be full and com- 
plete, “not only for original guilt but 
also for all actual sins of men.” The 
Confession stresses this point against 
Rome’s teaching that, in addition to 
Christ’s sacrifice, it is necessary that 
man do penance for sins committed 
after Baptism. 


EXALTATION 


Mr. Beyer now takes up the sec- 
tion dealing with Christ’s state of 
exaltation: 


“He also descended into hell and 
truly rose again the third day; after- 
ward He ascended into heaven that 
He might sit on the right hand of 
the Father and forever reign and 
have dominion over all creatures and 
sanctify them that believe in Him 
by sending the Holy Ghost into their 
hearts to rule, comfort, and quicken 
them and to defend them against the 
devil and the power of sin. 

“The same Christ shall openly 
come again to judge the quick and 
the dead, etc., according to the 
Apostles’ Creed.” 


The five stages of His exaltation 
are here: the descent into hell (not 
to suffer but to show Himself the 
Victor); the bodily resurrection from 
the dead; the ascension; the session 
at the right hand of God (which “is 
nothing else than the almighty power 
of God, which fills heaven and earth,” 
Luther); and the second coming in 
glory to judge the quick and the dead. 


APPLICATION 


However, the article speaks not 
only of our completed redemption 
but also of the application of re- 
demption. “In connection with the 
ascension and session of Christ . . . 
we have a reference to the Holy 


Spirit and His work of applying the 
redemption wrought by Christ and 
securing its appropriation by us. This 
is brought out in the words ‘that He 
might . . . sanctify them that believe 
in Him by sending the Holy Ghost 
into their hearts to rule, comfort, 
and quicken them and to defend 
them against the devil and the power 
of sin.” And this work of the Holy 
Spirit in sanctifying us is just as 
necessary for our salvation as was 
the work of Christ in redeeming us. 
... Thus the sanctifying work of the 
Holy Spirit is brought into close con- 
nection with the redemptive work of 
Christ.” (C. H. Little, Lutheran Con- 
fessional Theology, p. 23) 


HAD TO AGREE 


Recall that Mr. Beyer concluded 
his reading with the words “accord- 
ing to the Apostles’ Creed.” The 
Lutherans here joined hands with the 
saints of the ages. The Romanist 
theologians also had to agree. In 
fact, their Confutation states: “In 
the third article there is nothing to 
offend, since the entire Confession 
agrees with the Apostles’ Creed and 
the right rule of faith — viz., the 
Son of God became incarnate, as- 
sumed human nature into the unity 
of His person, was born of the Vir- 
gin Mary, truly suffered, was cruci- 
fied, died, descended into hell, rose 
again on the third day, ascended to 
heaven, and sat down at the right 
hand of the Father.” 

Article III: Of the Son of God 
deals reverently with the deep mys- 
teries of the incarnation, “the Word 
made flesh,” and its great purpose: 
our full and complete redemption. It 
is not the intent of the article to 
explain these mysteries but to ac- 
knowledge them in faith and to give 
all glory to God for His “unspeak- 
able gift.” 

In that same spirit we today join 
the confessors of all ages and say: 
“Unto Him that loved us and washed 
us from our sins in His own blood 
and hath made us kings and priests 
unto God and His Father, to Him 
be glory and dominion forever and 
ever. Amen.” 
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Raymond E. Hodges, retired chairman of the Disability 


Rating Board of the Veterans Administration 
in St. Louis, heads Stamps for Missions. 


Regular ‘‘staff’’ members of Stamps for Missions, 
Henry W. Gieseking (left) and William F. Knollmann (center), 
help President Hodges in the Lutheran Building basement “‘office.”’ 


Perhaps You Did 


Earlier this year fellow Lutherans 
in India distributed 3,200 vacation 
Bible school kits, which opened 
many new doors to messengers of 
the Gospel. 

Who furnished those kits? Perhaps 
you did — if you save stamps and 
send them to Stamps for Missions. 

A dedicated group, the people in 
St. Louis who turn stamps into money 
for missions! Their biggest supporter 
is the Lutheran Women’s Missionary 
League, but they also have about 
1,850 auxiliary groups (women, men, 
young people, Sunday schools, etc.) 
who collect and ship stamps to head- 
quarters. 


This year the St. Louis office (a 
room in the basement of the Lutheran 
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Building) has received stamps from 
49 states, Canada, and the Bahamas. 
Sales for 1961 total almost $5,000, 
a record sum. 


Though Stamps for Missions, 
launched in 1939, has processed 
about 63 tons of stamps and has 
chalked up net proceeds of some 
$34,000, exactly $27,500 of that 
amount has come in since 1955. 

Largely responsible for the upturn 
in production is Raymond E. Hodges, 
Concordia Church, Kirkwood, Mo., 
president of Stamps for Missions. 

Himself a stamp collector for 30 
years, Mr. Hodges took over the lead- 
ership of a program begun when Dr. 
Walter A. Maier was speaker for 
The Lutheran Hour. 

“Something should be done with 
all the stamps coming in from Lu- 
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ran Hour letters,’ a layman re- 
tked to Dr. Maier one day. 


That remark led to Stamps for 
issions. Dr. Maier, then editor of 
Walther League Messenger, used 
€ magazine to promote the pro- 
am. 

Stamps for Missions fell off the 
ce after Dr. Maier’s death. Late 
1955, however, Dr. H. A. Mayer, 
nod’s Secretary of Missions, in- 
ted Mr. Hodges to speak about 
mps to a group of people in the 
theran Building. 


he Three of Us” 


Almost before he knew it, Ray- 
ond Hodges was elected to head up 
e Stamps for Missions program. 
Retired since 1959 from his post 
chairman of the Disability Rating 
card of the Veterans Administration 
St. Louis, he now gives his full 
me to supervising and promoting 
tamps for Missions. 

Sharing Mr. Hodges’ interest in 
nking stamps with missions through- 
ut the world are two regular “staff” 


Mrs. 


Estelle Riethmann (left) and Miss Paula Walther, 
descendant of Dr. C. F. W. Walther, empty stamp 


collection box at Messiah Church, St. Louis. 


members — William F. Knollmann, 
cashier of Concordia Publishing 
House until his retirement in 1959, 
and Henry W. Gieseking, retired from 
private business (Emerson Electric 
Company ). 

Once a week these three men meet 
in their Lutheran Building “office” to 


roup of Stamps for Missions helpers organized by 


c Riethmann (standing) works at Messiah Church. 
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sort and group stamps shipped in and 
to prepare them for disposition. 
“We are thankful that there are 
too many stamps for the three of us 
to handle,” says Mr. Hodges, “and 
we are still more thankful that we 
are getting the help to do the job.” 


Among the helpers are some 20 
people who meet monthly in the Lu- 
theran Building lunchroom, where 
they sort stamps according to types 
and groups. 

Mrs. Estelle Riethmann, a Stamps 
for Missions faithful, supplies another 
set of helpers. They have been meet- 
ing for four years at Messiah Church, 
whose pastor is Dr. George W. Witt- 
mer, Synod’s Third Vice-President. 


A third squad of sorters and group- 
ers, also wearing four service stripes, 
meets in Our Redeemer Church, Rev. 
H. A. Rehwaldt, pastor. They are 
senior citizens (one had just cele- 
brated her 90th birthday when the 
pictures were taken) who became 
interested in the program in part 
through articles appearing in the Lu- 
theran Layman. 

Strictly a volunteer organization, 
Stamps for Missions has no paid help 
and receives no money from Synod. 
Nominal expenses for printing and 
incidentals, a tiny fraction of total re- 
ceipts, are deducted from proceeds. 
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Lunch break at this meeting of 
helpers at Our Redeemer Church, 
St. Louis, gives occasion to celebrate 
the 90th birthday of one of the 
regulars, Mrs. Rosina Husser. 

(See cover) 
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Speaking of Stamps for Missions 
faithfuls, there are many. Only a few 
can be mentioned. .. . 

One woman in Chicago sends in 
a large box of stamps every two 
weeks, sometimes oftener. Most of 
her stamps are valuable — commem- 
oratives, which bring $4.00 a pound. 

Recently Mrs. Marie Turk of Tuc- 
son, Ariz. (her Always in Christ was 
advertised in the Oct. 31 WitTNEss) 
sent in a large shipment of single 
stamps and blocks of four. 

Even more recently she shipped 
237 mint sheets, some of which dated 
back to 1926. These have a face, or 
postage, value of $412 but will bring 
two to three times that amount on the 
wholesale market. 

Stamps for Missions once sold for 
$600 a U.S. collection donated to 
the cause. Most of the stamps re- 
ceived, however, are “run of the 
mill.” 


Unless you live in the St. Loui 
area, Mr. Hodges says, or knoy 
somebody who will bring your “sav. 
ings” to St. Louis, it does not pay t 
Save common stamps (regular issues) 
because the price on them is so low 

It would be a big help, accordin; 
to “Mr. Stamps for Missions,” if peo 
ple would use commemorative stamp: 
for their own mail, encourage thei 
friends to do likewise, and then col. 
lect the stamps. 

Also valuable are precancelec 
stamps, which bring about $7.50 <« 
pound. Foreign stamps (other that 
common) bring $5.00 and more < 
pound. 

Asked for some pointers about say- 
ing stamps, Mr. Hodges gave three: 

1. Do not remove stamps fron 
paper. 

2. Leave a %4” or %4” margir 
around stamps. 

3. Discard damaged stamps (thos 


with tears, missing portions, thir 
spots, wrinkles, etc.). 


Cardboard meat trays come in handy for sorting 


stamps, which often require “trimming.” 


Channel Profits 
Into Missions 


Money received from the sale of 
stamps is invested in Synod’s Church 
Extension Fund, and the interest is 
regularly channeled into missions. 


At annual meetings of. Stamps for 
Missions Dr. Herman H. Koppel- 
mann, Executive Secretary of the 
Board for World Missions, submits 
several proposals for using the “prof- 
its” to good advantage. Members of 
the group make final selections. 


This year Stamps for Missions 
voted to use $800 of interest money 
to purchase VBS kits for children in 
Muslim areas of India. This appro- 
priation brings to $2,500 the total 
contributed to missions. 


In past years interest earnings have 
helped stock seminary libraries in 
India, Nigeria, and the Philippines; 
provided equipment for Alabama Lu- 
theran Academy and College in 
Selma and the Lutheran School for 
Missionaries’ Children in Nigeria; 
printed mission tracts for use in 
Korea after the initial broadcast of 
The Lutheran Hour in 1959; and 
‘supplied 3,000 Bibles for distribution 
in India. 

In the event that Stamps for Mis- 
sions is ever dissolved, the principal 
on all Church Extension bonds will 
pass to Synod without payment. 

Though it will mean more work 
for him and his helpers — “I’m sure 
I can always get more” — Mr. 
Hodges will welcome inquiries from 
interested groups. Write to Stamps 
for Missions, 210 N. Broadway, 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Information, which will be sent 
promptly, in a clear and concise man- 
ner tells you what to save, how to go 
at it, how to sort, etc. 

“Try to save your stamps (especi- 
ally commemoratives and precan- 
celed) until you have accumulated 
several hundred or more,” says the 
man in the front office of Stamps for 
Missions. “All stamp shipments are 
acknowledged. If they come in drib-. 
bles, the postage on the packages and 
the cost of mailing acknowledgments 
will be more than the value of the 
stamps.” 

“But,” says Mr. Hodges, “don’t 
forget to save that stamp!” 


Sorting continues as President Hodges gives his annual report. 


“Brass” gets in on the act. Dr. Herman A. Mayer, Synod’s Secretary of 
Missions, and Executive Secretary Koppelmann sort stamps while waiting 


for the annual business meeting to begin. 


At annual meetings of Stamps for Missions, Dr. Herman H. Koppelmann 
presents several proposals for mission projects. Miss Elizabeth Kops, 
seated at table with Mr. Hodges, is secretary of the group. 


by raising, lowering, or reversing seats 
— warnings which today could well be 
directed at raising and lowering kneel- 
ers, dropping hymnbooks into hymnal 
racks, and other disturbances. 

Pews in those early days were usu- 
ally set on wooden platforms to keep 
worshipers’ feet off the cold and drafty 
stone floors. Most pews were simply 
heavy boards without backs. Where 
pew rentals or pew assignments were 
introduced, of course, space holders 
often had elaborate personal pews built 
for themselves. Since there was no cen- 
tral heating, pew spaces quite often were 
formed into a square surrounding a 
central stove. 


Church Seating 


(Cees PEWS ARE OF RELATIVELY 
RECENT ORIGIN. No seating of any kind 
was provided in the ancient temples, 
and the Jewish synagogues, it seéms, 
had seating only for those who led the 
services. 

Early Christian churches continued 
the “standing room only” vogue. Re- 
search shows that seating was provided 
only for the clergy and members of the 
choir. 

In such Roman Catholic countries as 
Italy, Spain, France, and Belgium 
churches have made little effort to pro- 
vide seating for worshipers. Even the 
Reformation brought slow results in 
this department since the old custom of 
standing in the presence of God held 
strong. 


Shift of Emphasis 


As the essential task of indoctrination 
through sermons came into its own, 
however, seating became more and 
more essential. Many of the pre- 
Reformation churches were restyled. 
Pulpits were placed on the side of the 
church, sometimes half way down the 
nave. Since this arrangement meant 
that worshipers in the front seats had 
their backs to the pulpit, a peculiar type 
of seating resulted. 

Some churches had doubled pews 
with seats that folded up, enabling oc- 
cupants to sit facing either altar or pul- 
pit. Others had reversible seats similar 
to those in the old two-way streetcars. 
Often pastors in their sermons issued 
warnings against making undue noise 
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When pew backs became the fashion, 
they were furnished with flat racks on 
which worshipers could rest prayer 
books and objects of devotion. 


Overcomfortable Pews 


Such seating “extras” as hymnal 
rack9, receptacles for cards and en- 
velopes, and kneelers (which, inciden- 
tally, are not intended to double as 
amusing gadgets for unruly youngsters 
or as footrests for oldsters) awaited a 
later age, which perhaps was more given 
to thoughts of comfort than of the 
Comforter. 

The traditions of the Lutheran 
Church with regard to seating are al- 
most as various as the forms of her 
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CHRISTIAN 
ART 


architecture. There are the humble 
pine boards of the prairie church in 
North Dakota, the sturdy oak pews with | 
six-inch planks and ends found in New 
England, and the smooth modern fin-. 
ishes of walnut and mahogany. 

Only rarely are the pews of our day 
really built to keep people alert and 
sitting at attention. Almost always the 
demand is for built-in, supercomfortable 
features which, by some strange trans- 
fer, can bring comfort to the laggard 
soul as smoothly as they relax the body. 

One great preacher of our time has 
said that “the greatest enemy of the 
Gospel is the overcomfortable, padded 
pew.” In fact, the person who sits up- 
right and eagerly attentive for the Word 
of Love has become so rare that he is 
almost ostentatious. Yet, as Luther 
once said, “Real listening is the soul 
standing at attention.” 


On One Level 


The use of pews or benches in church 
also has a very distinct spiritual signifi- 
cance. Here all of the people of God 
sit on the same level in the same 
benches with no partitions separating 
them. Accordingly, the Lutheran 
Church has historically always endorsed 
bench or pew seating rather than indi- 
vidual and separated chairs (except in 
smaller chapels). 

Pew rentals and the like have always 
been frowned on in Lutheran circles, 
though in some Lutheran areas the 
“family pew” has had a definite signifi- 
cance: it was reserved for that particu- 
lar family and its guests. 

In the face of our strengthening dem- 
ocratic ideals and the decisive tenet that 
God is no respecter of persons, all pew 
segregation must gradually crumble. 

Church pews are for all. The way 
church members use them may be the 
difference between a sincere welcome 
and an implied rejection of the guest 
who came to worship with us. 

Do you always make it easy for the 
visitor to get into the pew by keeping 
the end seats open? Or do you with 
a steely glint in your eye insist on keep- 
ing the place you have because you 
came first, and let the visitor climb over 
you to squeeze his way into an obvi- 
ously unwelcome seat? 

A little thoughtfulness and open- 
hearted love and courtesy will make 
also the church pew and the way in 
which we use it a witness of our wel- 
come to all who come to hear the 
glories of the gift of God in Christ. 


ADALBERT R. KRETZMANN 
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New Executive 
Ahlschwede Accepts 
Top Post with Board 
For Higher Education 


| A 47-year-old educator who came 
ip through the ranks as day school 
eacher, high school principal, college 
lean, assistant executive secretary, and 
icting executive secretary of the Board 
or Higher Education has accepted the 
ippointment to become top executive 
of the Board directing the work of 
bpynod’s 15 institutions of higher learn- 
ng in the United States and Canada. 


He is Prof. 
Arthur M. Ahl- 
chwede, M. A., 


‘lected Nov. 10 on 
he basis of an im- 
osing list of 
'j0b specifications” 
which appeared in 
wo fine-print col- 
ins of the June 
i. 1961, WIT- 
NESS. 

As_ executive 
secretary of the BHE, he will carry out 
ynodical policies and Board resolutions 
iffecting Synod’s two seminaries, two 
eachers colleges, the senior college, 
line junior colleges, and the lay train- 
ng school in Milwaukee. 

Latest addition to Synod’s schools 
s Concordia Lutheran College, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., which will open in Sep- 
ember 1963 as a coeducational junior 
sollege for future pastors, teachers, and 
leaconesses. 

‘Secretary Ahlschwede will direct 
tudy and selection of new sites as well 
3 campus and plant development 
rojects. 

Among his other duties he will 
-onduct visitations and surveys, ad- 
minister school election procedures, 
repare institutional budgets, provide 
yrientation for college presidents and 
.dministrative officers, and interpret the 
wotk of the Board and Synod’s profes- 
ional training system. 

A 1935 graduate of the Seward 
eachers college, Secretary Ahlschwede 
aught in Lutheran schools at Hepler, 
<ans.; Gillett, Ark.; and Minneapolis. 
After serving as principal of the high 
chool department of Concordia Col- 
ege, St. Paul, Minn., he was dean of the 
ollege until 1956, when he joined the 
3HE staff. 

Since earning his Master’s degree 
t the University of Minnesota in 1949 
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he has done graduate work toward a 
doctorate in educational administration. 
His career was interrupted for military 
service in World War II. 

He holds membership in the Lu- 
theran Education Association, National 
Education Association, National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, and Phi Delta Kappa, national 
honorary educational society. 

“Professor Ahlschwede is by tem- 
perament and by training well equipped 
to serve as our Executive Secretary,” 
according to Dr. H. G. Kleiner, chair- 
man of the Board for Higher Education. 

Characterizing the new secretary 
as “a man of theological stature and 
soundness,” Dr. Kleiner told the WIT- 
NESs that Professor Ahlschwede “‘is con- 
versant with the various trends in edu- 
cation as such and with the Lutheran 
point of view in particular. 

“He has proven himself as an adept 
administrator. He is a man of warmth 
and understanding and of conviction. 
He can say yes or no with definiteness 
clothed with graciousness.” 

Secretary Ahlschwede and his wife, 
the former Marie Spomer of Lincoln, 
Nebr., whom he married in 1942, have 
three daughters: Carol, Kathleen, and 
Nancy. 


Totenfest 
Scheduled to Preach, 
Killed in Air Crash 


The congregation assembled in 
St. Mark Church, Brooklyn, for the 
traditional Totenfest (Memorial Serv- 
ice) on the last Sunday of the church 
year found a last-hour addition to the 
list of members and friends who had 
died during the previous year. It was 
the name of the young Argentinian 
minister who had been scheduled to 
preach at one of the services that 
morning. 

Prof. David Schmidt was among 
the 52 whose lives had been snuffed 
out in the Thanksgiving Day explosion 
of a New York-bound Argentine jetliner 
shortly after takeoff from Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 

The 39-year-old Villa Ballester 
seminary professor was flying to Saint 
Louis to participate in the conference 
of the College of Presidents and theo- 
logical faculties. A planned weekend 
stopover in New York was to include 
preaching at the Spanish service on 
St. Mark’s Memorial Sunday. The 
Brooklyn congregation is trilingual, 
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conducting services also 
and German. 

Speaking in place of Professor 
Schmidt at the service was Rev. Fred 
J. Pankow, Jr.,. former missionary to 
Cuba, now serving New York’s large 
Spanish-speaking population. Pastor 
Pankow, who had developed a strong 
friendship with Professor Schmidt 
through frequent correspondence, de- 
voted much of his sermon to the 
churchman’s memory. 

Son of an Argentine emigrant 
family, Professor Schmidt was a grad- 
uate of the same seminary to which 
he was called as faculty member in 
1955. He is survived by his wife, the 
former Isabel Rueda, and four small 
children, two boys and two girls, rang- 
ing in age from one to seven. 


in English 


Theologian 


Death Closes 55-Year 
Career of Dr, Albrecht 


Dr. Walter F. Albrecht, at whose 
feet more than a generation of Spring- 
field seminary graduates learned doc- 
trinal theology, 
a_ brief 


died Nov. 16 after 
illness. 

Capping Dr. 
Albrecht’s 55-year 
church career was 
his translation into 
English of Dr. 
Francis —_ Pieper’s 
three-volume Chris- 
tian Dogmiatics, 
published 1950 to 
1953 under the ed- 
itorship of a com- 
mittee headed by 
Dr. Theodore En- 
gelder. Completion in 1957 of his 
1025-page comprehensive Index vol- 
ume to the Dogmatics — the product of 
five years of tireless devotion — was 
recognized with the award of an hon- 
orary Doctor of Divinity degree by 
Concordia Lutheran Seminary, Ade- 
laide, South Australia. 

Graduating from the St. Louis 
seminary before his 21st birthday in 
1906, Dr. Albrecht, an alumnus of the 
Milwaukee Concordia, served parishes 
in Didsbury, Alta.; Hubbell, Mich.; 
and Neshkoro and Shawano, Wis., be- 
fore joining the Springfield seminary 
faculty in 1927. 

At funeral services Nov. 20 in 
Immanuel Church, Springfield, Prof. 
Martin Naumann preached, and Pastor 
Herman P. Meyer officiated. 
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Peete Alfred Buls, Southern Illinois District President, addresses College of Presidents and seminary professors. 


Stresses World's Need for Certain Voice 


At Meeting of Presidents, Professors 


District Presidents and Professors of Theology 
Air Concerns, “Understand Each Other Better’ 


“The world needs a certain voice,” 
said Dr. George W. Wittmer, Synod’s 
Third Vice-President, in his opening 
address to the church’s theological fac- 
ulties and its College of Presidents, 
who met Nov. 27—29 at the St. Louis 
seminary. 

“Our business is to tell the whole 
world what we know for sure,” Dr. 
Wittmer added, “the sure Word of 
prophecy in Scripture.” 

Members of the conference, called 
to provide an exchange of ideas be- 
tween the “men who train Synod’s pas- 
tors” and the “men who use Synod’s 
pastors,” discussed such topics as “The 
Pastor Looks at the Theological Pro- 
fessor,” “The Theological Professor 
Looks at the Pastor,” “The Doctrine of 
Scripture,” “The Authority of Synod,” 
and “Fraternal Admonition.” 


Work Must Mesh 

The need for such an exchange of 
ideas, according to First Vice-Presi- 
dent Oliver R. Harms, arises from “the 
growth of our faculties” and the num- 
ber of “new men” elected to serve as 
District Presidents. 

“Our work at the seminaries and 
our work out in the field must mesh,” 
Dr. Harms told the WitNEss. “We must 
understand each other’s concerns, and 
we must follow the same principles of 
interpreting and applying the Holy 
Scriptures.” 

To parish pastors, said Rev. Karl 
F, Graesser, Atlantic District President, 
professors of theology often appear as 
“inhabitants of ivory towers,” while the 
professors may suspect pastors of being 
“pragmatists who have abandoned the 
study for the office.” 
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The “type of men” seminaries 
should send out for the parish ministry, 
Pastor Graesser told the 114-member 
conference, must be a primary concern 
of the theological faculties. 

Among characteristics cited as 
qualifications for future pastors were: 
consecration, love for people, maturity, 
properly integrated personality, and 
concern for the parish. 

Candidates for the ministry should 
be interested in scholarship but “‘not at 
the expense of serving the people”; 
happy to be in a liturgical church “but 
not liturgical extremists’; and well 
grounded in the faith, men who “know 
what they believe.” 

President Graesser encouraged pas- 
tors to “keep abreast of what is going 
on in the world” and suggested pro- 
fessors of theology “return periodically 
to the parish ministry for a short term 
in order to come to grips again with 
the problems of the church.” 


“Mortal Men” 

Dr. George J. Beto, president of 
the Springfield seminary, described 
members of the theological faculties as 
“mortal men” and as men “committed 
to the Scriptures and the Lutheran Con- 
fessions.” 

From the pastors, Dr. Beto said, 
professors of theology expect prayer, 
sympathetic understanding, and “a rein- 
forcement and practice of the principles 
taught in the classrooms.” 

Synod’s authority in dealing with 
theological matters was discussed in a 
paper by Rev. G. W. Lobeck, Iowa 
District West President. After defining 
the term public doctrine, he outlined 
synodical procedures for dealing with 
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1” “problems that adversely affect the: 


Synod.” 

President Lobeck also spoke on! 
the authority of synodical resolutions, 
synodical loyalty, and the authority of 
the congregation. | 


Verbal Inspiration | 

Problems of modern Lutheran: 
theological developments were high- 
lighted by Dr. Robert D. Preus of the 
St. Louis seminary, who showed that 
the doctrine of verbal inspiration “is the 
basis of the sola Scriptura principle.” 

After assessing modern positions 
on revelation, Dr. Preus discussed the 
“historical-critical method,” using Ru- 
dolf Bultmann as a “case study.” 

‘Fraternal Admonition” was the 
subject of a paper by Rev. Ernst H. 
Stahlke, President of the Minnesota 
District, who called attention to the 
continual need for true fraternal ad- 
monition, especially when public offense 
is given and when the authority of 
Synod is questioned. 


Integrity Without “Double Talk” 

In his concluding address on “The 
Open Door” Dr. Harms called for 
“complete faithfulness to the Word,” 
integrity without ‘‘double talk through 
use of unclear language,” and a con- 
stant study of theological formulations. 

The three-day conference “brought 
us all a great deal of benefit,” said Dr. 
Wittmer, who presided at the sessions. 

“Our District Presidents and our 
professors had the opportunity to ask 
each other questions,” he said. “As a re- 
sult we understand each other better. 

“Above all, our District Presidents 
can assure their people that despite cer- 
tain liberal developments among some 
Lutheran theologians, our Synod’s sem- 
inaries stand squarely and surely on the 
foundation of the Bible and the Lu- 
theran Confessions. 

“Our theologians are ‘up’ on their 
theology, and when new issues arise, 
they ‘move in’ and have something to 


Say on the basis of that sure founda- 
tion.” 
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service Award 


English Layman Cited 
By Seward College 


In recognition of a decade of 
energetic lay leadership in the affairs 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
England, Eric F. R. Smith on Nov. 28 
was presented a Distinguished Service 
Award by Concordia Teachers College, 
Seward. 

Mr. Smith has served as _ secre- 
tary of the ELCE’s executive council 
since the church’s organization and for 
the past five years has doubled as 
peneral manager of England’s Lutheran 
agencies, a post which includes super- 
vision of the Lutheran Hour branch 
office, Concordia Publishing House, 


Ltd., Concordia Films, and Lutheran 
[Information Service. 


Eric F. R. Smith 


Through these agencies and the 
mass communications media Secretary 
Smith has been alert to widespread op- 
ae for presenting the Gospel 

n the British Isles where, according 
to Smith, 45 of the 50 million people 
have no formal church connection and 
millions scarcely know the Lutheran 
Church even by name. Under his dy- 
namic guidance Concordia Films has 
grown to one of the two top distribu- 
tors of Christian films in Britain. 

-_ Immediate purpose of layman 
Smith’s first visit to America was to 
join his two clergy counterparts from 
Europe — Rev. Bernard Galicher of 
Paris and Rev. Hans-Lutz Poetsch of 
Bremen — for a five-day conference of 
European Lutheran Hour branch man- 
agers with headquarters staff personnel 
in St. Louis. 

The stopover at the Seward cam- 
pus, where Smith addressed a ‘special 
student convocation, was part of a 
tightly scheduled swing through Mis- 
souri Synod centers of interest, where 
the ELCE secretary gained firsthand 
acquaintance with Synod’s general or- 
ganization. 
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Guest pastor Victor Constien, Webster Groves, Mo., and members of Bethany, 


Wichita, spot congregation’s strengths and weaknesses on self-study charts. 


110 Congregations of Kansas District. 
Conduct Spiritual Life Missions 


A. D. 1961, the year of orbiting 
spacemen, will be remembered by Kan- 
sas District congregations as the year 
in which they launched programs to lift 
them into new orbits of Christian life 
and service. 

The 110 participating churches 
observed Kansas’ centennial year by 
conducting Spiritual Life Missions, de- 
veloped by Synod’s Evangelism Depart- 
ment to help congregations take a 
“good, honest look” at themselves in 
the light of God’s Word and their evan- 
gelism potential. Many congregations, 
like Bethany, Wichita, found that their 
SLM, when carried out acgording to 
basic plan, provided an “approach in 
depth” to a revitalized parish program. 

According to Rev. O. A. Waech, 
Evangelism Department secretary, the 
Spiritual Life Mission is not intended 
to supplant the Preaching-Teaching- 
Reaching Mission but rather to supple- 
ment and amplify the PTR. 

“The PTR, which essentially is a 
training week for witnessing, left many 
related areas of congregational life un- 
touched,” he said. “For example, little 
was done in the way of congregational 
self-analysis and long-range planning.” 

Salient feature of the SLM is a 
congregational self-study made prior to 
the actual mission. Membership char- 
acteristics are graphed and charted, then 
studied in the light of the congrega- 


tion’s potential. “Startling and some- 
times painful revelations” have come 
to people in this process, according to 
Secretary Waech. 

During the mission, which extends 
over five days, the congregation in 
effect becomes a large “workshop.” 

Members are instructed and 
trained in both “inreach” and outreach 
activities. A guest pastor, invited by the 
congregation, plays a key role as re- 
source leader. He not only preaches at 
the special services but also helps the 
congregation in its evaluation of self- 
analysis materials and in mapping “cus- 
tom-made” plans for continuous action. 

The mission reaches its culmina- 
tion on the last evening, when host pas- 
tor and guest resource leader in a spir- 
itual setting present recommendations 
to the entire congregation. 

Highly encouraged by results of 
the Districtwide Spiritual Life Mission 
in Kansas and five area missions in 
North Wisconsin, Secretary Waech has 
announced that SLM will receive major 
emphasis by his department during 
1962. The early 1962 schedule includes 
missions at Sacramento, Milwaukee, and 
Rockford, Ill. 

Because of the intensive prepara- 
tions involved, the department requests 
that missions, whether on a congrega- 
tional or area basis, be scheduled well 
in advance. 


Performance of Bethany’s organizations in the church’s God-assigned tasks is 
studied by resource leader Constien and host pastor Leonard A. Dale. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


By the President and the Vice-Presidents of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
The Pastoral Members of the St. Louis Seminary Board of Control 
The President and Academic Dean of the St. Louis Seminary 
Prof. Martin H. Scharlemann of the St. Louis Seminary | 


Through President John W. Behn- 
ken’s letter of August 1960 and through 
the Special Report in the LUTHERAN 
Witness of April 1961 it became gen- 
eral knowledge that Dr. Martin Scharle- 
mann, professor of theology at Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri, 
delivered, upon invitation, a number 
of essays to his faculty and to pastoral 
conferences in various parts of the 
Synod. As a result of these presenta- 
tions criticism has been directed against 
Dr. Scharlemann. Because of the crit- 
icism the president and the academic 
dean of the seminary, the Board of 
Control of the seminary, and the Pres- 
ident and the Vice-Presidents of the 
Synod have had numerous meetings 
with Dr. Scharlemann during the past 
months, as individuals and as combined 
groups. Through such meetings the 
parties charged by the Synod to su- 
pervise the doctrine of the faculty 
attempted, with the help of God, to 
safeguard the welfare of the church, 
especially that of the seminary and its 
students. At the same time they sought 
to show an evangelical concern and 
brotherly love for Dr. Scharlemann. 
(Cf. Synodical Constitution, Article 
III, 7 and 8) 


These discussions culminated in the 
calling of a meeting for September 26 
and 27, 1961. Present were the Pres- 
ident and the Vice-Presidents of the 
Synod, the pastoral members of the 
Board of Control, the president and 
the academic dean of the seminary, 
and Dr. Scharlemann. In preparation 
for the meeting a number of questions 
were previously submitted to Dr. Schar- 
lemann which he was asked to answer 
in writing. The questions and answers 
served as a basis for a comprehensive 
discussion, in which the doctrinal con- 
cerns (inerrancy, the doctrine of the 
Scriptures, and others) received frank 
but evangelical consideration. For the 
sake of clarity and complete mutual 
understanding Dr. Scharlemann was 
given the opportunity, in response to 
the questions, to expand on his written 
statements. 

As an outgrowth of this and the pre- 
vious meetings, and as a result of the 
discussions at conferences and from 
his correspondence, Dr. Scharlemann 
reiterated clearly and unequivocally 
that he had retracted his suggestion 
that the term “inerrancy” when applied 
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to Scripture ought no longer be used. 
Dr. Scharlemann also recognized that 
the manner in which he presented his 
essays left much to be desired. There 
were sentences and paragraphs in these 
papers that were misleading. For this 
reason Dr.Scharlemann has retracted 
the sentence “Scriptures are not in 
themselves a revelation” from his essay 
“The Bible as Record, Witness, and 
Medium.” Dr. Scharlemann has _ fur- 
thermore withdrawn the sentence “Most 
certainly David believed that other gods 
ruled outside the confines of Israel” as 
found in his article “God Is One,” pub- 
lished in the Lutheran Quarterly, Au- 
gust 1959, Vol. XI, pp. 230—36. 


Dr. Scharlemann admitted in the dis- 
cussions that one of the complicating 
features of the whole situation had been 
a lack of patience and tact on his part 
in the presentation of materials. 


When sharp criticism was directed 
against Dr. Scharlemann’s essay, the 
Board of Control of Concordia Semi- 
nary, St. Louis, asked these critics to 
present clear evidence of doctrinal er- 
ror on the part of Dr. Scharlemann. 
Critics were also invited to come before 
the Board of Control with such evi- 
dence and to discuss the matter in the 
presence of Dr. Scharlemann. These 
invitations were declined. The Presi- 
dent and the Vice-Presidents of the 
Synod made similar efforts. At this 
writing there is hope for a meeting. 


The officials of the Synod and the 
seminary, together with Dr. Scharle- 
mann, recognize that it is the task of 
the faculties of our seminaries, as it is 
the task of every pastor and teacher of 
our church, constantly to restudy the 
church’s doctrinal formulations within 
the limitations of the Scriptures and 
the Lutheran Confessions. It is im- 
perative that the church, confronted 
with new opportunities and new situa- 
tions, and faced with new attacks on 
the divine revelation, restate, redefine, 
and amplify her formulations. The 
church depends upon the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit in this all-important 
and solemn obligation. 


The following questions were ad- 
dressed to Dr. Scharlemann, and these 
are his answers: 


Q. What is your position in regard to the 
doctrinal position of The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod? 
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A. The Synod’s position is correct. Thati 
is why I am a member of this church. 
I accept the Scriptures of the Old Testa-: 
ment and the New Testament as the writ-: 
ten Word of God and the only rule and! 
norm of faith and of practice, and all the; 
Symbolical Books of the Evangelical Lu-: 
theran Church contained in the Book of 
Concord as a true and unadulterated state- 
ment and exposition of the Word of God. 
According to my ordination vow, which 
I repeated when I was installed as pro-: 
fessor of theology at Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, I am solemnly pledged to the: 
Scriptures as “the inspired -Word of God| 
and the only infallible rule of faith and! 
practice” (The Lutheran Agenda, p. 127). 
Furthermore, I believe and accept the doc- 
trinal content of the Brief Statement. As 
I stated in the LUTHERAN WITNEssS (April 
4, 1961, p. 165): “I am fully aware that 
all of us teachers at synodical institutions 
have a special responsibility to reflect the 
attitude and approach toward Scripture 
that is represented by this document.” 
Nevertheless we must recognize “that the- 
ology, by its very nature, leaves many 
questions unanswered, and that as a result 
there are areas of expression and opinion, 
including some matters of introduction and 
interpretation, which have not been un- 
equivocally resolved by the Sacred Scrip- 
tures and in which Lutheran theologians 
may differ without on that account being 
in doctrinal disagreement.” (Mutual Re- 
sponsibility of Teachers and Students with 
Respect to Theological Discussions at Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, C, 1, b.) 


Q. Is there any one of the doctrines of 
our church with which you disagree? 


A. No. 


Q. What do you mean by statements you 
have made that the Synod must be brought 
up to date? 


A. I do not mean that the doctrine of our 
church is out of date. Rather these state- 
ments were made to emphasize the respon- 
sibility of studying theology as an ongoing 
task of the church. New problems demand 
new applications of old truths. The truths 
of Scripture must be applied to present-day 
problems. 


Q. What do you mean by a statement 
made in a-meeting between the faculty 
and the President and the Vice-Presidents 
of the Synod that our church must be 
made ready (conditioned) for a change? 


A. As far as I could determine, few were 
aware of the fact that certain problems 
existed in areas such as the Word, the 
church, revelation, inspiration, Holy Bap- 
tism, to mention several. These new prob- 
lems were created largely by the impact 
of modern theology and science. I did 
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ot mean that any doctrine needs to be 
hanged. 


Y. What is your evaluation of Karl Barth’s 
e0-orthodoxy? Bultmann’s demythologiz- 
ng? Emil Brunner’s theology?  Tillich’s 
eachings? 


\. By way of preface to my answers to 
hese questions, let me say that it is my 
ractice to attempt to find out what an 
ndividual theologian is really trying to 
ay. I want to be very sure that I under- 
tand him and that I am fair to him 
efore making any judgments. 

As far as Karl Barth is concerned, his 
heology — as. far as I have read it — 
uffers from the following major defects: 


a. That the Bible is the Word of God 
only when it is that to me (sub- 
jectivism ). 


b. That there is no revelation of any 
kind outside of Jesus Christ (no 
revelation in nature). 


have always categorically rejected Bult- 
ans demythologizing. I have insisted 
at the proper way to interpret the Bible 
; to take the reader back to the Biblical 
oint of view rather than attempting to 
ring the Bible up to date by stripping it 
»f what Bultmann calls its mythological 
lements. 

[he works of Emil ‘Brunner that I have 
ead deal mostly with the prolegomena of 
heology proper. I consider his Reason 
md Revelation a major contribution to 
pistemology, especially to the question 
: the nature of religious knowledge. At 
e same time, Brunner does not respect 
he authority of the written Word as we 
f the Missouri Synod do. At this point 
criticize him severely as being a threat 
o the authoritative place of Scripture in 
he church. , 

n the case of Tillich, I have taken him 
it his word that he is a philosopher of 
eligion rather than a theologian. For 
hat reason I have read little more of him 
han his treatment of epistemology. I have 
epeatedly taken exception to his notion 
hat having an “idea of Christ” is enough. 


). What do you say of these theologians, 
specially as their teachings relate to the 
nfallibility and inerrancy of Holy Writ? 


\. They do not discuss these matters from 
uur frame of reference. Whatever they 
ave said that detracts from the authority 
yf Scripture, I reject out of hand. 


). How do you understand the Australian 
tatement on inerrancy? This statement 
eads: 

This inerrancy of the Holy Scriptures 
annot be seen with human eyes, nor can 
t be proved to human reason, it is an 
rticle of faith, a belief in something that 
; hidden and not obvious. We believe 
hat the Scriptures are the Word of God 
nd therefore inerrant. The term ‘iner- 
ancy’ has no reference to the variant 
eadings found in the textual sources be- 
ause of copyists’ errors or deliberate 
Iterations; neither does it imply an ab- 
olute verbal accuracy in quotations and 
n parallel accounts, such absolute con- 
ormity evidently not having been part of 
jod’s design. We believe that the holy 
yriters, whom God _ used, retained the 
istinctive features of their personalities 
language and terminology, literary. meth- 
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ods, conditions of life, knowledge of na- 
ture and history as apart from direct 
revelation and prophecy). God made use 
of them in such a manner that even that 
which human reason might call a defi- 
ciency in Holy Scriptures must serve the 
divine purpose.” 


A. I understand the Australian statement 
to be a very creative contribution to a 
proper understanding of Scripture. Keep- 
ing in mind the historical and natural 
knowledge among the characteristics of 
each Biblical author is a most satisfactory 
solution to a very difficult problem. I be- 
lieve that Dr. Hermann Sasse of Australia 
has pointed this up very well when he 
wrote in a recent letter to President Behn- 
ken (September 17, 1961): 


“Only if we humbly bow before the mys- 
tery of the Word of God which is hidden 
under a truly human appearance and 
which seems to contradict that which we 
would expect the Word of God to be, we 
shall be able to investigate the human 
form. It was 2 great mistake of what 
Luther would call a theologia gloriae of 
the Word to expect that the Bible must 
correspond to our human ideals of a per- 
fect book. We have to recognize that it 
pleased God to speak of nature in the 
Bible in such a way that people of all ages, 
wise and unwise, could understand what 
He wanted us to know. We have also to 
recognize that He wanted the historical 
narratives to be written in exactly the 
same way in which the people of the 
ancient Orient wrote history. It is not 
a lie if somewhere figures are given, con- 
cerning the s@ze of the people or the like, 
which, as all [the 12 signatories prefer 
“many” instead of “all’] such figures in 
ancient historiography, are not meant to 
satisfy a modern statistician but to serve 
as illustration of a multitude. It was a 
great mistake of the theologians of the 
17th century that they read their ideals of 
a book gnto the Bible, defending the holy 
writers even against the suspicion that 
their Greek was not flawless. The same 
mistake was made in the later centuries 
when professors, trained, as they believed, 
in the methods of true historical research, 
dissected the Holy Scriptures and accepted 
only that which they liked. We have 
learned, meanwhile, or we should have 
learned, that the books of the Bible must 
be understood b¥ the measures they them- 
selves have set. What did the author 
mean? What was the intention he had 
when saying this or that, when making 
use of traditien in this or that way?” 


Q. What is your position on inerrancy? 


A. My position is that of the Australian 
statement, as I have indicated on several 
occasions. To be properly used of the 
Scriptures, the term “inerrancy” must be 
seen in the light of the Biblical under- 
standing of truth and error. This is an 
application of the Reformation principle 
that the Scriptures are their own inter- 
preter. 


Q. Do you believ® and teach that the 
Bible may contain errors or mistakes? 


A. IT have tried to avoid the use of “error” 
and “mistake,” because these words sug- 
gest the kind of imperfections and human 
fallibility that is not found in the Scrip- 
tures. I have said that Biblical authors 
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wrote from where they were, as people 
of their day. As a result, there are in the 
Scriptures what one might call a number 
of discrepancies whenever one attempts to 
use such parts of the Scriptures in a sense 
and for a purpose not intended by God, 
CoG, OS [Dir SASS jE i, “We Saeway 2 
modern statistician.” One could multiply 
this by saying, “to satisfy the precision 
of a modern scientist or a historian or an 
archaeologist.” Yet all parts of the Scrip- 
ture, even the seeming discrepancies, are 
true and are there because God wants 
them there as part of His own saving 
intent toward us. 


Q. What did you mean by your “change 
of mind and heart’ as stated in Dr. Behn- 
ken’s letter of August 1960? 


A. Once I advocated the elimination of 
the term “inerrancy.” Now I argue for 
its retention to underline the utter re- 
liability of the written Word. ‘This is 
what I meant; and I certainly tried to 
make this very clear at the time. I have 
never denied what the church meant by 
the doctrine of inerrancy. As I stated 
once before (LUTHERAN WITNESS, April 4, 
1961, p. 164), my concern with the term 
inerrancy was in no way intended to be 
either an attack on the doctrine of in- 
errancy or an assault against the Scripture 
itself. Whatever references were made to 
the Scriptures in this connection were se- 
lected to support the view that the use 
of this term (inerrancy) led some people 
to misunderstanding. I sincerely regret 
that I, at one time or another, gave a dif- 
ferent impression. 


Q. Why do you emphasize the “mighty 
acts of God” through which God revealed 
Himself? 


A. I have consistently spoken of the 
“mighty acts of God” because this is the 
Scriptural emphasis; cf. Acts 2:11: “We 
do hear them speak in our tongues the 
wonderful works of God” (Greek: “great 
things God has done”). 1 Peter 2:9: “But 
ye are a chosen generation, a royal priest- 
hood, an holy nation, a peculiar people; 
that ye should show forth the praises 
[Greek: ‘wonderful deeds’] of Him who 
hath called you out of darkness into His 
marvelous light.” 


Q. Is not the Bible itself a revelation 
of God? 


A. The Scriptures do not speak of them- 
selves as a revelation. Two rather different 
words, for example, are used in Romans 
16:25, 26 to speak, on the one hand, of 
the “revelation” in Jesus Christ and the 
apostolic proclamation, and, on the other, 
the “making known” by prophetic writings. 


Romans 16:25, 26: “Now to Him that 
is of power to stablish you according 
to my Gospel and the preaching of 
Jesus Christ, according to the revelation 
of the mystery, which was kept secret 
since the world began, but now is made 
manifest, and by the Scriptures of the 
prophets, according to the command- 
ment of the everlasting God, made 
known to all nations for the obedience 
Ole tcl eee 


However, | do not mean to deny what we 
have taught, that the Bible is God’s reve- 
lation to man. (Cf. Lutheran Cyclopedia, 
“Revelation,” p. 907) 
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Q. Is Holy Writ merely a record, medium, 
and witness of revelation? 


A. As I see it, the word “merely” in the 
question is out of place. I have no objec- 
tion to speaking of the Scriptures as reve- 
lation. In fact, our dogmaticians do just 
that. My purpose was to inquire whether 
the Scriptures use this concept about them- 
selves. My suggestion that the Bible is 
a record, witness, and medium of reve- 
lation really intended to say more, rather 
than less. We should net stop with calling 
Scripture a revelation, but in addition 
take it on its own terms as a record and 
medium of the mighty acts of God and 
a witness to them. (Cf. Lutheran Cyclo- 
pedia, “Revelation,” p. 907) 

From our discussion it has been made 
clear that my statement “Scriptures are 
not in themselves a revelation,’ in my 
essay, “The Bible as Record, Witness, and 
Medium,” has been a source of difficulty 
and concern. I, therefore, withdraw the 
statement. Without considerable oral ex- 
planation it certainly lends itself to mis- 
understanding. In this connection it may 
be useful to say that both essays, “The 
Bible as Record, Witness, and Medium” 
and “Revelation and Inspiration” have 
been superseded by a more carefully 
worded article in the April 1961 issue of 
Concordia Theological Monthly called 
“God’s Acts as Revelation.” 


Q. In what sense could you, as a theo- 
logical professor, claim that your papers 
read before large pastoral conferences 
were “exploratory”? 


A. They deal with matters on which our 
church has said very little and to which 
it was not seriously addressing itself. 


Q. Is that the place to explore any teach- 
ings about which you are not certain? 


A. Yes; in fact, I was invited by the 
program committee of the pastoral con- 
ference of the Atlantic District to do just 
this. This is one of the purposes of pas- 
toral conferences — to discuss God’s Word 
especially as it is relevant to our time. 

I discussed the subject of revelation and 
inspiration on the basis of notes, fully 
prepared to modify whatever might ap- 
pear unbiblical. The presentation seemed 
to be so well received that I felt it could 
be used in other places. And so I did, 
always on invitation from responsible 
groups. 

My essay “The Inerrancy of Scripture” 
was intended solely for faculty discussion 
and was a part of a larger series of studies 
conducted by our faculty. It, too, was 
originally presented on the basis of notes. 
It was written out by faculty request to 
enable faculty members to discuss the 
presentation more thoroughly at a sub- 
sequent meeting. 

Although two of my essays were prepared 
before the San Francisco convention, | be- 
lieve that my procedure in reading such 
exploratory essays was in harmony with 
Committee 3, Resolution 9, Section C, of 
the San Francisco convention. (Proceed- 
ings, p. 191) 


Q. Did you not defend your essays? 


A. Yes, of course. This is the only way 
one can have a discussion. However, this 
does not mean that my exploratory essays 
set forth my final position. 
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Q. What do you mean by your claim that 
you modified your essays? 


A. The changes I made were in matters 
of methodology, language, and in the in- 
stance of the use or nonuse of the term 
“inerrancy.” Whatever modifications have 
appeared in the superseding paper, “God’s 
Acts as Revelation,” are matters of clari- 
fication, emphasis, fuller context, and 
style. 


Q. What did you mean when before your 
brethren on the faculty you planned to set 
forth the paradox that the Book of Truth 
contains errors? 


A. A paradox is a seeming contradiction. 
The paper “The Inerrancy of Scripture,” 
as stated above, was written for discussion 
within the faculty only. It was to show 
that this paradox can be properly resolved 
only when it is viewed in the light of the 
Scriptures themselves, their language, their 
literary forms, and their concept of truth. 
In this context I used the term “error” to 
put the paradox in its baldest terms and 
in the light of contemporary discussions 
of the word “inerrancy.” 


Q. What do you believe and teach con- 
cerning the Bible record of creation? Was 
it a fiat creation? Is there any room for 
theistic evolution? 


A. My view is that Genesis 1 and 2 de- 
scribe the way in which the world was 
created. (Hebrews 11:3: “Through faith 
we understand that the worlds were framed 
by the word of God, so that things which 
are seen were not made of things which 
do appear.”) Yes, there was a fiat crea- 
tion then as there is also when faith is 
created (cf. 2 Cor. 4:6: “For God, who 
commanded the light to shine out of dark- 
ness, Hath shined in our hearts to give 
the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ”). 
In my own thinking there is no room for 
theistic evolution. 


Q. What do you believe and teach con- 
cerning the Bible record of the creation 
of Adam and Eve? Were they truly the 
first parents of the human race? ‘ 


A. I have insisted in my papers that Adam 
and Eve were historical persons and so the 
first parents of the human race. 


Q. What do you believe and teach con- 
cerning the Bible record of the account 
of the Fall? 


A. I have always spoken of the Fall as 
a real occurrence, as being neither a par- 
able nor a myth. I have also called at- 
tention to the fact that Genesis 3 does not 
say in express words that the serpent was 
Satan. This statement can be understood 
fully only from other parts of the Scrip- 
ture, where the serpent or the dragon is 
a symbol of Satan (Rev. 12:9: “And the 
great dragon was cast out, that old serpent, 
called the devil and Satan, which deceiveth 
the whole world: he was cast out into the 


earth, and his angels were cast out with 
him”’). 

Q. What do you believe and teach con- 
cerning the Bible record of the first and 
subsequent Messianic prophecies? 


A. I have always understood and thought 
of these prophecies as being genuine prom- 
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ises of a coming Messiah. But I hay 
also stressed -the fact that the Old Testa 
ment consists of much more by way 0 
promise than specific Messianic prophecies 


Conclusion 


On the basis of our comprehensiv 
and thorough discussion we, who car: 
ried on these conversations with Pro 
fessor Scharlemann, find that he is i 
full agreement with the teaching of th 
Scriptures and the Lutheran Confes 
sions. He takes a proper position wit 
regard to the formulations of the doc: 
trinal position of the Synod, specificall 
the Brief Statement, and has proceeded 
in accordance with recommended syn- 
odical practice. (See Resolution 9, 
Committee 3, San Francisco conven- 
tion.) | 

All of us whose names appear below 
concurred wholeheartedly in this entire 
report: The President and the Vice- 
Presidents of the Synod, the president 
and the academic dean of Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, the clergy mem- 
bers of the Board of Control of the 
seminary, and Prof. Martin Scharle- 
mann. It is the report of all the twelve 
men assigned to this work. All of us 
recognize the seriousness of the respon- 
sibility with which we are charged. 


We are grateful to the Holy Spirit, 
whose guidance we implored, that this 
report is unanimous. No compromise 
has been involved in reaching agree- 
ment. 

We thank our heavenly Father that 
He has blessed these meetings, and we 
beseech Him to pour upon our Synod 
and all Christians everywhere the grace 
of unity that we may worthily serve 
Him. 

(Signed) 

JOHN W. BEHNKEN 

Kurt W. BIEL 

ALFRED O. FUERBRINGER 
OLIVER R. Harms 
GEORGE A. Loose 
FREDERIC NIEDNER 
ARTHUR C, NITz 
GERHARDT E. Nitz 
ARTHUR C, REPP 

MarTIN H, SCHARLEMANN 
ROLAND P. WIEDERAENDERS 


GEORGE W. WITTMER 


St. Louis, Missouri 
November 29, 1961 


Note: The above report was presented 
to the meeting of the College of Presi- 
dents and the faculties of both of our 
theological seminaries Wednesday, Nov. 
29, 1961. At the conclusion of a thor- 
ough discussion the group of 115 men 
unanimously resolved: “We thank all 
those involved for this presentation and 
express our gratification for the prog- 
ress made.” — J. W. BEHNKEN 
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When you know 


you must provide... 


Because you are a Lutheran, you can own Brotherhood 
Provider Life Insurance and at remarkably favorable rates. 
With it, comes peace of mind from having provided for 
your family’s future. Family protection, education, invest- 
ment, retirement income—aill are possible with our Brother- 
hood Provider Plan. Look at these big advantages: *(Based 
on age 25. Slightly higher as you grow older.) 

e $10,000 of permanent, dividend-paying life insurance. 

e If you die at 65, your family actually gets $16,000, yet 
you have invested only $7,208. 

e If you retire at 65, you can get $12,059 cash. 

elf you are totally disabled before 60, we pay all future 
premiums. 


FREE full-color reproduction (15" x 24") of 
Martin Luther window. Ideal for framing and 
display in home or classroom. Mail coupon today. 


Brotherhood Provider Life Insurance gives you: 


(000 of family security 
for only 50¢ a day 


All this and more for an investment of just $180.20 a 
year .. . about 50¢ a day. You would pay more than this 
for lunch. 

Right now, think about your family—your children, your 
wife—those who look up to you, depend on you. It’s reassur- 
ing to know you can turn to our Lutheran Brotherhood 
Provider when you know you must provide. 

Call your Lutheran Brotherhood representative for full 
details. Join the thousands of Lutherans who enjoy security 
and peace of mind in the bond of Lutheran Brotherhood. 


*Based on current dividend rate, which is not guaranteed. Actual amount 
may be more or less than total premiums paid. 
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Bibles for the World 


Bible Society Votes 


“Cold War’ Fund 


“What’s the good Word, and 
where is it going to come from?” 
Dr. Oswald Hoffmann, Synod’s Direc- 
tor of Public Relations and Lutheran 
Hour speaker, asked delegates attend- 
ing the 43d annual Advisory Council 
of the American Bible Society in New 
York City, Nov. 14 and 15. 

Delegates of the 48 major denom- 
inations represented responded to Dr. 
Hoffmann’s keynote address by adopt- 
ing a record-breaking 1962 budget of 
$5,012,000 to give Bibles to all the 
world. 

Included is a $400,000 allocation 
to a “Cold War Emergency Fund” for 
overseas distribution of Scriptures in 
areas where Christians must meet a 
Soviet-organized, wide-scale promotion 
of atheistic literature. 


Third Most Translated Book 


Action on this budget item fol- 
lowed a UNESCO Index report that in 
1959 the Bible became the third most 
translated book, with the writings of 
Nikita S. Khrushchev and Nikolai 
Lenin being translated more frequently 

. than the Scriptures. 

Countries expected to benefit most 
from the extra “emergency” funds are 
Indonesia, Brazil, and India. 

Staff members of the society were 
encouraged to “develop with dedicated 
vigor” their many special Scripture dis- 
tribution ministries within the United 
States in order to place Bibles into the 
hands of the S50 million people in this 
country who have no formal religious 
affiliation. Last year Bible distribution 
in the U.S.A. reached 13,543,898. 


Missouri Synod Gifts 


Charles Bass, society treasurer, re- 
ported that the Missouri Synod in 1960 
gave the society a total of $54,684.77, 
compared with $53,331.33 in 1959, 
Gifts from the Synod for this year 
total $52,042.15 as of Oct. 31, 1961. 

Dr. Adolf F. Meyer, chairman of 
Synod’s Board for Public Relations, 
is a member of the American Bible 
Society’s 150th Anniversary Committee. 
Rev. Norman Temme, associate direc- 
tor of public relations, was a member 
of the report committee for this year’s 
meeting. Others in attendance were 
Dr. Lawrence Meyer of St. Louis and 
Mrs. Sadie Fulk Roehrs of Fort Wayne, 
representing the Lutheran Women’s 
Missionary League. 
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Deaths 


Walter W. Albrecht, Dec. 10, 1885, 
Lebanon, Wis., to Nov. 16, 1961, Spring- 
field, Ill.; son of Rev. Max and Charlotte 
Paul Albrecht; graduated St. Louis sem- 
inary, 1906; D.D., Concordia Seminary, 
Adelaide, South Australia, 1959; pastor, 
Didsbury, Alta., Can.; Hubbell, Mich.; 
Neshkoro, Shawano, Wis.; professor, 
Springfield seminary, 1927—57, when he 
retired. Survivors: Julia Karnagel Al- 
brecht; son Walter; daughters Hulda 
Goergen, Gertrude Eggert, Florence Kelto. 
Funeral: Nov. 20, Springfield. 


William J. Gernand, Dec. 6, 1891, Lin- 
coln, Mo., to Oct. 24, 1961, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; son of Williarn and Catherine Hesse 
Gernand; graduated Seward teachers col- 
lege, 1916; LL. D., Seward, 1958; schools: 
Fisherville, Ont., Can.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Fort Wayne; Superintendent of Education, 
Central District, 1931—58, when he re- 
tired. Survivors: Lucy Strieter Gernand; 


sons William, Robert, Herbert, Martin; 
daughter Eleanor Rodenbeck. Funeral: 
Oct. 27, Fort Wayne. 

Valentine H. Hennig, Dec. 19, 1889, 


Germany, to Sept. 11, 1961, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; son of Valentine and Katherine Mohr 
Hennig; graduated St.Louis seminary, 
1911; parishes: Moorefield, Nebr.; Gordon- 
ville, Mo.; Waymansville, Ind.; Columbia 
City, Ind., 1922—60, when he retired. Sur- 
vivors: Laura Luebeck Hennig; sons Law- 
rence, Earl, Edward; daughters Elenore 
Martins, Laura Bentz, Doris Hart, Kather- 
ine Bade, Marion Wolfe. Funeral: Sept. 
14, Fort Wayne. 


Kurt E. Klopp, June 8, 1906, Fisher- 
ville, Ont., Can., to Nov. 23, 1961, Chero- 
kee, Iowa; son of Ernst and Annette Nablo 
Klopp; graduated St. Louis seminary, 1930; 
assistant professor, Concordia College, 
Austin, Tex.; pastor, Kongsberg, N. Dak.; 
Max, N. Dak.-Havre, Mont.; Cherokee; in- 
stitutional chaplain, Cherokee, 1948—61. 
Survivors: Lillian Reckert Klopp; son Er- 
nest; daughter Lillian Olson. Funeral: 
Nov. 26, Cherokee. 


Notices 


Official Notices 


Donald Schaeffer, formerly of Charleston, 
S.C., and Ralph Zorn, Charlotte, N. 'C., for= 
merly pastors of the Southeastern District, 
have resigned from The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod and are no longer to be in- 
cluded in the roster of ministers. — LEesLir 
FRERKING, President, Southeastern District. 


In a former notice (Nov. 14 WITNEss, p. 22) 
concerning Jack W. Lusz of Aiken, S. Coehis 
place of residence was incorrectly listed as 
Havelock, N. C. — Lesur FRERKING, President, 
Southeastern District. 


Erratum 


In the Treasurer’s Report for 1960 (May 16, 
1961, WirTNnEss, pp. 22, 23) the increase in 
Synod’s total debt during 1960 was shown as 
$2,916,773. This amount was arrived at by 
deducting from the $5,933,318 total debt at 
Jan. 31, 1961, the figure published the pre- 
vious year as interfund debt of $3,016,545. 
To this last figure the intrafund debt of 
$1,912,941 should have been added before 
making the comparison. When this is done, 
the increase in debt becomes $1,003,832, 
which is the correct amount. — Martin §E, 
STRIETER, Treasurer. 
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Assignment of 
Midyear Teacher Graduates 
and Undergraduates 


Concordia Teachers College 
River Forest, ill. 


Quentin Almstedt, Kirkwood, Mo., to St. John! 
Forest Park, Ill. 
Dean Blackwell, Houston, Tex.: Mount Hope 
Allen Park, Mich. Z. 
Barbara Brustat, Scarsdale, N.Y.: Trinity, 
Davenport, Iowa ; 

Suzanne Dennis, Lakewood, Ohio: Nassau 
Mineola, L.I., N. Y. 

Eugene Falkenstern, Fort Wayne, Ind.: Lu 
theran High, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Kenneth Flesner, Clayton, Ill.: Good Shep- 
herd, Clayton, Ill. } 
Carolyn McClendon, Cullman, Ala.: Ascension, 
Charlotte, N.C. 

David Moeller, Edwardsville, [ll.: St. Paul, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Melvin Mueller, Des Plaines, Ill.: Peace, Sag- 
inaw, Mich. 

Eleanore Petrowsky, Cicero, Ill.: St. Stephen, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Eunice Rafert, Decatur, Ind.: Bethany, Tren- 
tons N. J: 

Marlin Schulz, Clawson, Mich.: Central, Saint 
Paul, Minn. | 


Concordia Teachers College 
Seward, Nebr. 


Robert E. Barnes, St. Paul, Minn.: Concordia’ 
College, St. Paul, Minn. 


Sharon Bohlmann, Plainview, Nebr.: Grace, 
Platte Center, Nebr. 
James Brackensick, Oklahoma City, Okla: 


St. John, Vernon Center, Minn. 

Mary Dittrick, Minden, Nebr.: Trinity, Win- 
field, Kans. 

Roger Duerr, Seward, Nebr.: Martin Luther, 
Pennsauken, N. J. 

Robert Esch, Beatrice, Nebr.: Immanuel, Bre- 
men, Kans. 

Martin Goldberg, Grand Haven, Mich.: Beth- 
lehem, Saginaw, Mich. 

Shirley Heinert, Parmelee, S.Dak.: Trinity, 
Waconia, Minn. 

Lloyd Holsten, St. Louis, Mo.: Bethlehem, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Edward Jobs, Markerville, Alta., Can.: Zion, 
Cloverdale, B.C., Can. 

Irene Juhnke,® Freeman, S. Dak.: Lutheran 
School Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gloria Kolterman, Pierce, Nebr.: Immanuel, 
Junction City, Kans. i 

Maxine Kottwitz, Seward, Nebr.: Our Re- 
deemer, Wauwatosa, Wis. 

Roger Kottwitz, Seward, Nebr.: Pilgrim, Wau- 

Seward, Nebr.: 


watosa, Wis. 
Delbert Krueger, St. Paul’s 
First, North Hollywood, Calif. 
Vivian Krueger, Wheat Ridge, Colo.: St. John, 
Salt Lake City, Utah : 
Marie Mueller, St. Ansgar, St. Paul, 
Williamsburg, Iowa 

Fred Neidhold, Battle Creek, Nebr.: St. John, 
Battle Creek, Nebr. 

Gordon Osing, Alma, Mo.: Messiah, Indepen- 
dence, Mo. 

George Rakos, Hoquiam, Wash.: Zion, Pied- 
mont, Calif. 

Ramona Scheiderer, Marysville, Ohio: Saint 
John, Glendale, L.I., N. Y. 

Gary Smith, Louisville, Ky.: Grace, New Al- 
bany, Ind. 

Ardyce Sprecher, Ogden, Iowa: Mount Olive, 
Richmond, Calif. 

Lois Stach, Kinsley, Kans.: Concordia, Maple- 
wood, Mo. 

Ralph Starenko, Seward, Nebr.: 
Teachers College, Seward, Nebr. 

Sharon Struve, Deshler, Nebr.: St. Paul, Sid- 
ney, Nebr. 

Elaine Trapp, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

Orville Walz, Freeman, S. Dak.: St. Paul, Per- 
ham, Minn. 


Barbara Weber, Emma, Mo.: Faith, Harahan, 
a. 


Iowa: 


Concordia 


Mahnomen, Minn.: Trinity, 


Call for Nominations 


The Board of Control of Concordia College 
and High School, Porto Alegre, R. G. S., Bra- 
zil, with the approval of the Board for Mis- 
sions in North and South America, herewith 
Issues an invitation to the congregations of 
Synod to nominate candidates for a professor- 
ship in Portuguese. The candidate should be 
apt to teach. Names of suitable candidates, 
together with a list of their qualifications, 
should be in the hands of the undersigned 
within three weeks after publication of this 
notice. — C. H. Morris, Secretary, Av. Ernesto 
Fontoura 864, Porto Alegre, R.G.S., Brazil. 
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Notice to Florida Visitors 


YLE, pastor. 


Available 


| Silver paten and flagon. Write: RE 
EYER, 501 Fourth St., Boonville, Mo. aetna 


Altar, lectern, pulpit, baptismal font, two 
ommunion kneelers. Write: Rev. Stanton R. 
ECKSEL, Pequot Lakes, Minn. 


Walnut-finish pulpit, baptismal font, two 

pecning ny clots Write: Hoty Cross 
ERAN HURCH, 4260 Rocky Ri 

leveland 35, Ohio. Pie are 


Changes of Address 


astors: 


Bell, Charles F., Pomeroy, Iowa 

Boriack, Louis, Dime Box, Tex. 

et Paul, 1601 Jackson Ave., Joplin, 

on 

Braun, Harold C., c/o Bethlehem Lutheran 
Church, Forest and Margaret, St. Paul 6, 
Minn. 

Danner, Bernard L., Cornelius Str. 3, Frank- 
furt am Main, Germany 

Eifert, William C., 7119 112th Ave., Edmon- 
ton, Alta., Can. 

Fleischer, Edward J., 1794 Whitwood Lane, 
Apt. 2, Campbell, Calif. 

Foust, Paul, 7000 W. Outer Dr., Detroit 35, 
Mich. 

Fricke, Harry C. (em.), 442 E. Geranium, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Fruson, Herbert E., 901 Cornwall Crescent, 
Dawson Creek, B.C., Can. 

Gibson, Dallas, 1211 S.W. 31st Ave., Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 

Goeres, Chaplain (Capt.) Richard V., Hq. 
Div. Arty, 32d Inf. Div., Fort Lewis, 
Wash. 

Guehna, Richard L., 825 11th, Manhattan 
Beach, Calif. 

Kalbhen, Walter C., 705 Vinewood Ave., 
Willow Springs, IIl. 

Kieschnick, Chaplain (1st Lt.) Alton R., Hq. 
aes Battalion, APO 227, New York, 


Kramer, David J., Beecher, Il. 
ie Richard, 6352 Bancroft, St. Louis 9, 
oO. 

Laesch, Theodore L., Box 307, Monroe, N. Y. 

Leonard, Luther G., 615 S. Main Ave., New- 
ton, N.C. 

Loesche, Richard F., 1707 Avenue “P,” 
Huntsville, Tex. 

Meichsner, Ernest (em.), Hancock, Minn. 

Naumann, George R., 220 Brackenwood Ct., 
Lutherville-Timonium, Md. 

Neemeyer, Victor, 1117 Stanford, Santa 
Monica, Calif. 

Nelson, Richard A., Okawville, IIl. 

Neuendorf, Winfred V., R.1, Wanatah, Ind. 

Nieting, Ellis, 823 S. 17th St., Fort Dodge, 
Iowa 

Nieting, Hugo (em.), 8327 Stickney Ave., 
Milwaukee 13, Wis. 

Oberschulte, Frederick L. (em.), 1263 Good- 
rich Ave., St. Paul 5, Minn. 

Petzke, Wm. (em.), Sonora, Tex. 

Powers, Lloyd D., 998 S. W. Chenowith Rd., 

, The Dalles, Oreg. 
Rader, Robert B., P.O. Box 872, East Saint 

_ Louis, Il. . 

~Roehrs, Luther W., 3137 Robb Circle, Den- 
vero, Colo; 

Rohe, Herbert W., 1066 Chamboard, Hous- 
ton 18, Tex. 

Rumsch, Wilbur A., 10720 48th St., Edmon- 
ton, Alta., Can. 

Scheck, John F., 5824 N.E. 30th St., Port- 
land 11, Oreg. Me 

Schuessler, Karl W., 614 Benicia Dr., Santa 
Rosa, Calif. 

Simcak, Andrew, 442 Fairmont Dr., Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 

Stuenkel, Omar, 10654 Clarkson Ct., Den- 
ver 29, Colo. 

Traugott, Arthur F., 
North Olmsted, Ohio 

Ulmer, John H., 2718 W. 13th Ave., Van- 
couver 8, B.C., Can. ; 

Weseloh, Melvin L., Bertha, Minn. 


Teachers: 
Bathje, Arnold W., 1296 Walnut Ave., Des 
Plaines, Ill. 


Brauer, Paul G., 9801 Portage, St. Louis 36, 
Mo. 
rese. Leland, 2503 Chesstal, St. Charles, 


Mo. 
Sengele, John M., 4896 Buckthorne Dr., 
Saginaw, Mich. 


24434 Beech Lane, 
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Districts 


Alberta and British Columbia 
Atlantic 
California and Nevada 
,’ Central 
; Central Illinois 
* Colorado 
: Eastern 
% English 
_Florida-Georgia 
Iowa East 
> lowa West 
~ Kansas 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Montana 
North Dakota 
North Wisconsin 
Northern Illinois 
» Northern Nebraska 
Northwest 
Oklahoma 
Ontario 
South Dakota 
South Wisconsin 
Southeastern 
Southern 
Southern California 
Southern Illinois 
Southern Nebraska 
Texas 
Western 


1961 10/12th of Receipts 
Pledge Pledge 2/1/61 to 11/30/61 
$ 85,000 $ 70,833 S5.t398 
850,000 708,333 513,681 
384,000 320,000 320,000 | 
1,600,000 1238397055 1,150,270 
650,000 541,668 541,667 
234,000 195,000 i Fey, (less) 
432,000 360,000 360,000 
1,000,000 833,333 678,006 
150,000 125,000 125,640 
395,000 329,168 3295167 
650,000 541,668 483,000 
560,000 466,668 420,431 
75,000 62,500 56,290 
1,715,000 1,429,167 1,154,657 
1,800,000 1,500,000 LUO, 137 
76,000 63,332 63,333 
195,000 162,500 IBA S 
750,000 625,000 484,260 
1,338,750 1,115,624 894,715 
450,000 375,000 286,842 
355,000 295,833 295,833 
162.400 IB5)33 136,384 
180,000 150,000 150,000 
315,000 262,500 204,421 
1,125,000 937,500 738,804 
345,000 287,500 287,500 
172,000 1433333 17435333) 
340,000 A333) 283,333 
415,000 345,833 291,190 
472,500 393,750 369,023 
600,000 500,000 455,366 
1,325,000 1,104,168 887,565 
$19,196,650 $13,654,411 
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Report of Synod’s Treasurer 


Receipts from District Treasurers 


$15,997,208 


MaArTIN E. STRIETER, Treasurer 


In Thirty Lands and Fifty States 


‘Tt is something to be a mission- 


- ary,” said David Livingstone, fear- 


less Gospel herald in Africa. “The 
morning stars sang together and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy 
when they saw the fields which the 
First Missionary was to till. The 
great and loving God, before whom 
angels veil their faces, had an only 
Son, and He was sent to earth as 
a Missionary-Physician.” The mis- 
sionary was Jesus. His field was the 
world. 


In thirty lands and fifty states our 
Christmas pulpits bring the good 
tidings: “Unto you is born this day 
in the city of David a Savior, which 
is Christ the Lord.” You and I can 
say: My Bethlehem Savior came to 
redeem me; I accept Him as my 
personal Savior, to be “His own and 
live under Him in His kingdom and 
serve Him.” Serving Him includes 
sharing Him through my mission 
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prayers and offerings so that people 
everywhere will hear the Christmas 
Gospel. 


“Last year the American people 
spent fifty million dollars for Christ- 
mas trees and ninety million more 
for tree decorations — more than all 
the people of America contribute to 
foreign missions in a year.” (The 
Wesleyan Methodist) 


Bethlehem pilgrims who “first give 
their own selves to the Lord” will 
want to lay on their Christmas altars 
a special offering for missions. Then 
our hearts will be warmer, our trees 
éven fairer, and again “the sons of 
God will shout for joy.” 


God keep us all in a happy, child- 
like Christmas faith until we, with 
all who have come from many 
lands, shall meet in our heavenly 
home. 

R. C. MuHLy, Associate 
Stewardship Counselor 
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ALL 
BLESSINGS 


In this merry season 
it is so easy to 

lose sight of the 
real joy and meaning 
of Christmas. We 
ought to remember 
— and meditate — 
on the real reason: 
the birth of a 
Savior at Bethlehem. 
For the 600,000 
members of Aid 
Association for 
Lutherans, we wish 
you a Merry and 
Blessed Christmas. 


REMEMBERING 


